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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THP SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
ae @ year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cepts a year extra for postage, Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month tu whic b your subscription is paid, 
For instance, “ deco6” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 19.6. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send @ 
receipt fur money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts Space Discounts. 





4times.... 5 percent 100 lines... 5per cent 
* ReeeTTT - S00 6 «4. 10 - 
- Breeder: |. “ 1000 “ ...20 — 
SB coed oy 2000 * ...30 ai 





‘These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee- Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


Genera! Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis, 


@ If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of tbe American Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


I am offering choice Italian Queens at 75c 
each — golden or leather-colored daughters 
of an imported mother. Make your choice 
and write to-day to 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 
2Atf YORKVILLE, Wt. R.F.D. 3. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


75 Colonies 
Italians For Sale! 


in good shape for winter. A bargain. Also 
spare Combs and Supers, Hives, Extractors, 
etc. Write for list and details. 


W. R. ANSELL 
274 Mipway AveNnvug, 8ST, PAUL, MINN. 














40A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Barred Rock Cockerels 
FOR SALE 


100 Ba:red Rock Cockerels, all matched from 
special mating of 15 of my very best winter la 
ing pullets, mated to a 12-ponnd Bradley otrala 
cock of good laying strain. My Circular giv- 
ing information on how rs ms up a good lay- 
ing strain, is free. Send f 

J.B. JOHNSON, * Williamétield, ui. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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cs ) 
on the market to-day. Covers and bottonis are of One Piece. Everything is KS 
Polished on both sides, and a better case cannot be had at any price. 
We can furnish them in single or car-load lots to fit any number or style of 7 
section. Large quantities of all the standard sizes on hand. fai 
As a special offer, we will sell you 25 cases to hold 24 sections, complete mS 
with Nails, Paper and Glass, at $400. Write for prices on larger quantities. aS 
KG Can furnish corrugated paper if desired. KG 
+ _ 
AG a can furnish you with anything you need in the apiary. Our Catalog Me 
is free. 


Prompt Shipment and Satisfaction Guaranteed ~ 


Minnesota Beé-Keepers’ Supply Go. & 


Nicollet Island, No. 33, 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SS 
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Tennessee-Bred Queens 
All from Extra-Select Mothers 


3-band from Imported Dark Leather, Moore’s Long-Tongue, or my own. Goldens from 
Laws, Doolittle’s or my own. Caucasians and Carniolans from direct Imported. 


AFTER APRIL 15TH. 
-. _ Italians Before July Ist fitter July ist | GARNIOLANS GAUGASIANS © 
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Untested ...... $ .758 4.00 $ 7.50|$ .60$3.2518 6.00) 8 85|$ 4.50)88.00//$ .95/$ 5.00| 8.50 
Select Untested| 1.00) 5.00| 9.00|/ .75| 4.25) 8.00]! 1.10] 5.50, 9.50/| 1.20) 6.00] 10.00 
Tested ........ | 1.50} 8.00 15.00 1.25, 6.50} 12.00]) 1.60) 8.50|15.50!| 1.70| 9.00] 16.00 
Select Tested ..| 2.00] 10.00| 18.00! 1.50} 8.00| 15.00|| 2.10] 10.50\18.50/! 2.20] 11.00| 19.00 
Straight 5-band Golden Breeders....... $10.00 | 1-frame Nucleus (no queen) vee ee $1.50 
Select Golden Breeders ................ 3.00 | 2-frame hs Kes, 3 Ra 2.00 
3-band we . Meher ands beenaly 3.00 | 3-frame ‘ . Sh) a ee. 2.50 
<< Gee... sade once beagennes 3.10 | 4-frame a TS Rea 3.00 

‘+. Geer oo. cekcen Oe aes 3.25 | 1 full colony without queen in 8-frame 
SINS, dhnm Shed occ nccies cs ue 6 00 





Bees by the pound in light shipping-boxes, $1.00 per pound. 
Select the Queen wanted, and add the price to the above prices. 


Discounts on large orders. Contracts with dealers a specialty. No bee-disease has ever 
been in this section. 


13Dtf JOHN 1 M. L. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Mention Bee Journal when 
Queens Now Ready to Mail \FENGE si7929°2" 
Made of High Carbon coiled wire. a 


None better at any price. Untested at 50c; / iW have no Sell direct to user at 
Warranted at 75c; Tested at $1.00. Discount fl 4 factory on 30 > days free trial. 
/ al og shows 37 

on quantity. wr 


We pay all 
GRANT ANDERSON, a a 


@ fence. it’s free. Buy direct. W 
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* Wisconsin Basswood Sections 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. ‘ 
— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES —- ; 
We carry a full line of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [arshfield, Wis, 


PT ATALTAY, WwW ww ws 7s vy, 


Please Mention the American Bee Journal yhcu,ytitiue 
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‘ ‘it ‘ If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pounder ’’ 


BEE- SUPPLIES: 


Roots Goods 4 at at Root S Prioes § 


Everything used by ae Keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY- JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, 


Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 





at any time, cash or 

trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always being 

sure to attach your name to the package. My large illustrated catalog is free. I 
shall be glad to send it to you. 

EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT During October | will offer a discount 

of 6 percent on Supplies for next sea- 

son’s use. In November the discount will be 5 percent. Cash must accompany 

order. 
WALTER S. POUDER 
513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Best \ ers y-og | Sections, We Sei. Roor’s oone iN on onean 

Bar gains per 1000—$4 00; No.2—$3.40 Let us quote you pr 

viele. 25c less. 7 percent Foundation, etc., as we can sare you 2 time 

bal'g in October on Root’s and Danz. Hives, | freight. Beeswax Wanted 

and other Root’s Goods. M. H. NUP 
40A2%t H. S. DUBY, ST.IANNGE, ILL. BE. BBY 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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writing. 
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Lond, Good dd Advertising 


27 years ago bee-keepers were sur 
prised by the first Patent 
Bee-Smoker. 


- Bingham’s Patented 
Nmoker 
Improvements 


Are dated 1878, 1882, 1892 and 1903. 
6 percent Discount for October 
orders. 

Any number, any size, copper or tir, 


delivered any time. 


T. F. BINGHAM 


Farwell, (lich. 


Hee 


“Mention Journal whee writing. 










Big Profits in Capons 
[= Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
S postpaid $2.50. 
Gape Worm Extractor 2c 
Poultry Marker. . 250 
French Killing Knife50e 
Capon Book Free. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
when writing. 


‘The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely ye hs re 
sults. Comb foundation made eas 





G. P. Pilling & fon, 
Mention Hee Journal 





uickly at less than half the cost Fy 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1.5—cas 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
ENOXVILLE, TENN, 
tJ .G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 


“he prefers to pay $25.00 for a Rieteche Press 
rather than do without it.”—A. G. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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~ 7 “Ss 
SZ Box 855 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the wkole Apicultural Field more 
completely than a. published, 





‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts te the Trade. 
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The letter reproduced below from a well-known poultry-man is representative of hundreds of unsolicited letters re- 
ceived annually, commending the Root Goods, Whether you are a dealer in Supplies or a bee-keeper, you will be inter- 
ested in what Mr. Rigg says, especially if you have never used our Supplies. 

In this letter we call your particular attention to 3 points: 

1st.—Mr. Rigg could get along without GLEANINGS, but could not afford to do so. Neither can any one keeping 
bees, even if only a single colony. 

2d.—In purchasing bees, as with other stock, it pays to get select stock. See what results Mr. Rigg obtained from 
our red-clover strain of bees. 

3d.—We respectfully urge you to notice that Mr. Rigg used our Danzenbaker comb-honey hive. If you want to pro- 
duce fancy honey, this is the hive to use. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES HOUDANS 
Line Bred Since 1897 Line Bred Since 1874 
* Unappmached in Size, Style and Finish Acknowledged Standasd of Houdan Excellence in America 


LE BOCAGE FARM 


THOS. F. RIGG 


lowa Falls, lowa,__.._.._Aug. 29 1906 


The Ae I. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Find enclosed draft for $1.50 for which please give me credit 
on subsoription account to Gleanings. 

I could get along without Gleanings, but cannot afford to do so. 

Let me tell you of the result secured from the three-frame nucleus 
purchased of you. This was received here May 23rd. This was given 
good care and has made me 64 pounds of surplus honey and will yet have 
to its credit nearly 52 pounds more. Is not that good for a "greenhorn"? 
But it was all on account of the worth of that queen. An experienced 
bee man tells me that this was an exceptionally good queen. When he 
saw the immense swarm busy at work, and was told that only a short time 
before it was only a small mucleus, he remarked, "Got them of Root, did 
you not?” 

I give full credit to Root and the queen. I cared for them in a 


Danz hive according to Root's advice, arid got the usual Root results. 


Yours respectfull (P 
Me. Abs - 











Our early order discount for October is 6 percent. If you can’t make up your specifications to-day send your remit- 
tance to cover approximately your needs, and claim the discount, and let your order follow by later mail. If you want 
goods to the amount of $50 remit us only $47.00. Other amounts in proportion. Claim the benefit of the discount when 
your remittance is sent. Send orders and remittances either to our home office, branch offices, or jobbing agents. Notice 
list of names of principal dealers in the Sept. 6th issue of this paper. 

Dealers at remote points can not always make the same prices and discounts that we do at Medina, but are able to 
do so in many cases. Correspond with such dealers direct on these matters. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 
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Dark Brood-Chamber Honey or Sugar 
Syrup in the Sections 


On this subject there appears in the Cana- 
dian Bee Journal the following words of 
caution : 


A late issue of the American Bee Journal 
advises bee-keepers to make their hives heavy 
for winter by leaving plenty of sealed combs 
of dark honey, arguing that tbe dark honey 
thus placed will really be equal next season, 
pound for pound, with light honey. Com- 
menting on this, Editor Hutchinson, in the 
Review, asks bee-keepers to see how much of 
this dark honey will go into the sections, in- 
timating, of course, that there is not much 
likelihood of dark honey, or sugar syrup 
either, going into the supers. Seems to me 
that Mr. Hutchinson is treading on danger- 
ous ground, for surely any practical apiarist 
knows that, if a brood-nest is full of any kind 
of honey or syrup, provided the colony has a 
prolific queen and swarming does not take 
place, quite a large percentage of this honey 
or syrup will find its way into the surplus 
apartments. Thisis something that any one 
can test for himself, and if the novice has 
colonies that go into the clover-flow with the 
brood-chamber full of buckwheat honey, he 
may decide that while experience is a good 
teacher, it is sometimes a little expensive. 


If we take the broadest view of the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Is dark honey carried from the 
brood-chamber into the sections?’’ the an- 
swer must undoubtedly be in the affirmative. 
Not only some, but all honey, light or dark, 
that is put into sections, is carried there from 
the brood-chamber. For so good an authority 
as G. M. Doolittle tells us that when a fielder 
brings in a load of nectar she does not go 
with it to the super, but deposits it in some 
cell of the brood-chamber, whence it is after- 
ward carried into the surplus apartment, 

In the present case, however, the question 
is not to be taken in this unlimited sense, it 
being rather whether honey stored in the 
brood-chamber in the fall, or given in the 





form of sealed combs in the spring, is likely 
to be carried into the super. If there bein 
the brood-chamber so much honey that there 
is not room for the queen to lay, will not the 
bees empty some of the cells? and what can 
they do with the honey but to carry it into 
the super? 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
time when the brood-nest is expanding—in 
other words, the time when additional room 
will be needed—is before the harvest, when 
very little honey is coming, and a large 
amount of honey is daily consumed in the 
rearing of brood. When a frame of sealed 
honey is given in the spring, it does not take 
the place of a comb having any brood in it, 
but of one without brood, and with little or 
no honey. Will not the honey in it be needed 
for the increasingly large amount of brood as 
fastas it is necessary to empty such honey 
out of the cells? Certainly the danger seems 
rather remote, under ordinary circumstances. 
But, after all, the matter is one not of theory, 
but of plain fact. 


In buckwheat regions it ought not to be an 
uncommon thing for much buckwheat honey 
to be found in the brood-nests, and also for 
sealed combs of such honey to be given in 
the spring, and it ought to be easy for bee- 
keepers, under such circumstances, to say 
whether they have found buckwheat honey 
in sections during the clover flow. If they 
have, then it is important to know about how 
much the brood-chamber must be crowded 
with honey before the danger-line is reached. 

The question is not one of supreme impor- 
tance so long as only honey is involved, but 
it is one of first moment when it comes to the 
danger of having sugar syrup carried into the 
sections. Better never feed sugar than to 
run aoy such risk, if risk there is. 





Bees Can’t Puncture Grapes 


We have received the following from Mr 
C. P. Dadant, President of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, concerning the belief 
in some places that bees destroy grapes 


Mr. Epiror:— Referring to the article on 
page 757, by Mr. John Kennedy, I wish tore- 
assure him in favor of the bee. The bees can 
not puncture grapes. This may be tested 
thoroughly by inserting a few bunches in- 
side of the hives. Such grapes as may have 
been already punctured or damaged by the 
handling will be cleaned out by them; the 
others will wilt in the hive and will often be 
found glued fast by the bees, that aim to 
cover them with propolis, as they do with 
anything which they can not remove. 


In addition to birds and other insects 
than the bee, there is great loss caused by 
the fruit bursting from overfulness. 1 would 
suggest that this may have been the trouble 
in the case mentionec, for when the fruit 
ripens, it often swells with juice to such an 
extent thatthe skin can not contain it, and 
the result is a bursting, which always begins 
at the stem-end, as mentioned by Mr. Ken- 
nedy. If the bees are shortof food they dis- 
cover this at once, and begin sucking at the 
ruptured spot, so that they might well be 
suspected of causing the damage. If the 
bunch is picked off, the sap quite running, 
and the berry is much less likely to burst. So 
when you inserta bunchof grapes in a hive 
of bees, there is but little chance of that sort 
of damage happening. To me, the most posi- 
tive evidence that the bees can not puncture 
grapes is that they suck everything clean in 
damaged grapes, and leave the unpunctured 
ones. I have actually seen bees starve on 
sound grapes. 

In addition to these evidences there is a 
physiological fact. The bees’ mandibles are 
not sharp, but rounding, much like spoons, 
and they can no more puncture a smooth-skin 
berry than you or I could bite into a smooth 
plaster wall. The evidences in favor of the 
bee need a little demonstration, but they are 
just as palpable as the fact that the earth re- 
volves around the sun, and not the sun around 
the earth, as we might be led to believe, and 
as our ancestors believed because of having 
only the testimony of their eyes. 

It is lucky for us that our little friends, the 
bees, are unable to do of the kind 
mentioned, for there is no doubt that if they 
had the ability to puncture fruit they would 
Often be guilty of it. 

Hamilton, Lil. 

Mr. Dadant is a careful observer, and is also 
an extensive vineyardist. The poor bees are 
often accused wrongfully, and especially 
when some people find their grapes suffering 
from an uncertain cause. The fact that bees 
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can not bite through a smooth surface like 
the skin of a grape clears them of any guilt 
in this matter. It is true that bees can pull 
some things to pieces when they can get hold 
of them with their mandibles, but it should 
always be remembered that they can only 
press or pinch with them, and not bite at all. 
The mandibles are not sharp, and so can not 
cut anything. 
al 


Transferring Combs 


The matter of transferring combs is of 
much less importance than formerly, yet for 
those who still have transferring to do, the 
following plan taken from the Irish Bee Jour- 
nal may be worth considering: 


Trim straight the bottom edge of the comb 
to be transferred. Let it rest on the bottom- 
bar of the frame (having previously fixed to 
the top-bar a piece of foundation of sucha 
size and shape as to fill the remaining space). 
Fasten horizontally around the outside of the 
frame one or more pieces of wire—suflicient 
to prevent the comb from falling sidewise If 
necessary put another wire around the frame 





Mr. James A. Green, of Colorado, it 
seems was unintentionally misrepresented in 
arecent issue of this Journal. He corrects 
us as follows: 


FRIEND YORK:—On page 814, you quote 
me as saying that ‘‘I will harvest a full crop 
of honey.’’ Did I really write that? If so, it 
was a ‘‘slip of the pen.’’ One of my apiaries, 
itis true, produced what might be calieda 
full crop, but 2 others produced only a fair 
crop, and the other 3 apiaries had only a poor 
yield, so that I will not have over half a crop. 
I meant to say that I would harvest a fair 
crop. Toclaim more is an error that [ would 
like to have corrected, as it is far from the 
truth. 

Neither am I inspector of apiaries at pres- 
ent, as I resigned the office of bee-inspector 
last spring. I had too much work of my own 
to attend properly to the inspectorship, so 
gave it up. Mr. H. 8. Groves, of Fruita, is 
my successor. JaMES A. GREEN. 

Mr. Green is right. A typographical error 
made him say ‘‘full crop’ instead of ‘fair 
crop,’’ as he had written it. 

We supposed, of course, that Mr. Green was 
still a bee-inspector, not having heard of his 
resignation. 

The Apiary of E. G, Carr, of New 
Egypt, N. J., appears on the front page of 
this issue. Mr. Carr wrote as follows on 
Aug. 31: 

I am sending a photograph of my apiary of 
25 colonies, increased from 19 in the spring. 
The crop is nearly a failure here this year— 
about 150 pounds of extracted and 50 pounds 
of comb honey. Very little clover survived 
last winter, and what there was left evidently 
had no nectar in it, as the bees did not notice 
it. There was a good flow from locust, and 
some from poplar. 

My little girl of 514 years is shown holding 


perpendicularly. Without any further atten- 
tion the foundation will be drawn out, the 
piece of comb fixed, and the result will bea 
frame filled with comb. When the bees have 
completed the work of fixing, cut the envel- 
oping wires. This will be found a handier 
and neater way of transferring a comb than 
the old method of tying it with tapes anda 
false bottom-bar.—W. Munro. 


oe 
‘¢ Tested Queen’’ Defined 


What isa tested Italian queen? The or- 
thodox answer is that it is a queen whose 
worker progeny shows 3 yellow bands. When 
Italians were first introduced into this coun- 
try, that answer fully met the case, and it 
was safe to say that such a queen was of pure 
Italian blood and purely mated. Is such the 
case now? We have developed bees that 
show 5 yellow bands. Suppose a queen of 5- 
banded origin meets a drone with such an 
amount of black blood that the resulting 
worker progeny shows 3 yellow bands. The 
old answer will not hold good. What, then, 
is a tested queen? 


a frame of bees. She has practically no fear 
of them; and,if she is stung, she goes into 
the house to get something to put on the part 
stung, and then is right back with me among 
the hives. 

Like all other bee-keepers, I am hoping for 
a good honey crop next season. 

I anxiously look forward to the weekly 
arrival of the ‘‘old reliable’? American Bee 
Journal. E. G. Carr. 


The Apiary of D. J. Blocher, of Pear! 
City, Ill., is shown on the first page. When 
sending the photograph on Aug. 9, Mr. B. 
wrote as follows: 


The picture I sendis one of the home yard 
of golden Italians. It is about 6 miles south- 
east’: of the Black Hawk Monument, where 
Black Hawk, the Indian chief, took his stand 
before leaving the State. 


We run from 70 to about 100 colonies in 
this yard, in addition to many 2 and 3 frame 
nuclei of standard Langstroth size. Only a 
part of the yard is seen. 

The finest breeder I ever owned is in this 
yard. She is now in her 4th summer, and 
doing as good laying as ever. Sheisof my 
Own rearing. 

I have had some bees since boyhood, but on 
account of working on the farm, and after- 
ward going to school, I have given them less 
attention than Ido now. The way I care for 
this yard is clearly seen. It is moved every 
week, and salt is put around the hives to kill 
the grass next to them. Between the first 
and second rows of hives is seen the watering 
trough, which is kept going the whole sum- 
mer. Salt is added every little while. The 
entire yard is in the open. All dummies are 
kept on the sunny side of the hive. I have 2 
other yards which I run in conjunction with 
this one for queens and honey. Last spring 
we planted a wind-break west of the yard, 
and contemplated planting more, also a few 
trees in the yard for some shade. 

We are slow to take hold of new inventions, 


but are firm believers in the standard Lang- 
stroth frame and hive, that can be tiered up 
or torn down. ‘With this kind of hive we can 
fit any hive with supers, either for extracted 
orcomb honey. After trying a good many 
hives, we have come to the above conclusion. 
Requeening in the fall is also one of our 
ideals fora successful apiary. We are pre- 
paring for still more extended operations and 
improvements. Our strawberry field is just 
in front of the bee-yard. The dwelling-house 
is at the southeast corner of the yard, but we 
had to get on the cave back of the house for 
the view we wanted, so the residence is 
omitted from the picture. 
D. J. BLOCHER. 


—— — 


A Bee-Disease Inspectors’ Meeting 
will be held in San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 12, 
being the Monday following the last day of 
the meeting of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association on Nov. 8,9,and10. Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, Acting in Charge of Apiculture in 
the Bureau of Entomology, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., sent us the 
letter published below, dated Sept. 7. At 
that time it was expected to hold the meeting 
of the Bee-Disease Inspectors in San Antonio 
on Nov. 7, but on account of the Home- 
Seekers’ Excursion tickets not being sold be- 
fore Nov. 6, it would have been impossible 
for many to reach San Antonio in time for 
any meeting on the 7th, so the date of this 
meeting has been changed to Nov. 12. In 
view of this, we have changed the following 
letter to read ‘‘ Nov. 12”’ where it was writ- 
ten ‘‘ Noy. 7,’? and have made afew other 
slight changes to correspond with the 
changed date - 


Dear Mr. YorkK:—I herewith enclose a 
circular letter which was sent out some time 
ago, which will explain itself. 

After hearing from a number of Inspectors 
who agree to be present, it has been decided 
that this meeting wil! be held in San Antonio, 
Tex., on Nov. 12, 1906. A number of persons 
prominent in bee-disease work will be pres- 
ent, and a good meeting will result. 

To this meeting all persons interested in 
work on bee-disease are invited. The atten- 
tion of persons interested in having bee-dis- 
ease laws passed is particularly called to this 
gathering, and such persons are urged to at- 
tend. It is, of course, to be understood that 
discussion of subjects foreign to bee-disease 
will not be allowed, nor will any one be per- 
mitted to occupy the time of the meeting in 
riding a ‘‘ hobby.” This meeting is not part 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
meeting, nor is it in any way connected with 
it. The proceedings will probably be pub- 
lished, so that the discussions will be avail- 
able for those not present. 

E. F. PHILLIPS, 
Acting in Charge of Apiculture. 


Accompanying the foregoing letter was the 
following, signed by two inspectors of api- 
aries, and also Dr. Phillips; and, as in the 
above letter, we have changed ‘‘ Noy. 7”’ to 
read ‘*‘ Noy. 12:”’ 


To THE Bes-Diszasz INSPECTORS :— 

As you are well aware, the brood-diseases of 
bees are a serious thing to American bee- 
keepers. While the inspectors are fighting 
the progress of disease to the best of their 
ability, yet lack of laws, inadequate laws, and 
an absence of uniformity of method and of 
co-operation make the work difficult. 


For these reasons it has appeared advisable 
to calla meeting of inspectors for the pur- 
pose of remedying this condition of affairs in 
so far as is possible, by consultation and co- 
operation of persons familiar with this work. 


If the inspectors now at work on these 
problems can meet together, there are several 
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subjects which could be discussed to advan- 
tage. Among these might be mentioned: 

Comparisons of methods of treatment. 

Locality differences in disease and treat- 
ment. 

Foul brood laws now in force, with sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

As a time and place of meeting San Antonio, 
Tex., Nov. 12, 1906. has been suggested, since 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association meets 
there just before, and the inspectors would 
thereby get to attend both meetings. At the 
same time it would also add to the interest in 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association’s Con- 
vention. The low railroad rates would make 
the expense less heavy. Another suggestion 
is Washington, D. C., where it would be pos- 
sible to have the bacteriological side of bee- 
disease work explained and demonstrated. 
No decision of time and place will be made 
except by choice of the majority of inspectors 
who agree to come. 

One of the important results of such a 
meeting would be that persons interested in 
the passage of new foul brood laws would 
have an opportunity to consult with those 
already familiar with the fighting of bee-dis- 
ease, and get suggestions as to the best form 
of law. If such a meeting is held, it will be 
open to all persons interested, but it is under- 
stood that itis to be strictly an inspectors’ 
meeting, and other persons will not be allowed 
to take up valuable time of the meeting in 
discussions. 

The questions which we wish to have an- 
swered by the various inspectors are: 

1. Are you in favor of such a meeting? 

2. Will you come? 

3. Will your State or County pay your ex- 
penses? 

4. What is your choice of time and place? 

In case of a good attendance and a success- 
ful meeting, arrangements can easily be made 
for the publication of the proceedings of the 
meeting without cost to the inspectors. 

We feel that attendance at such a meeting 
by the inspector would be of sufficient value 
to the community that the State or County 
employing him should be willing to pay the 
necessary expenses of such a trip. 

The hearty co-operation of every person 
interested in this work is earnestly requested. 
Such a meeting will be for the purpose of 
furthering work in fighting bee-diseases, and 
not to advance the interests of any person ex- 
cept the bee-keepers of America. 

Kindly write at an early date and let us know 
what you think of such a movement. A can- 
did, full reply is solicited. 

Truly yours, 
W. Z. Hurcurnson, 
Inspector of Apiaries for Michigan. 
N. E. FRANCE, 
Inspector of Apiaries for Wisconsin. 
E. F. PHILLIPS, 
U.S. Department of Agriculiure. 


It is hoped that every bee-disease inspector 
in the United States may be present at the 
special meeting to be held on Noy. 12. It 
will be a very important gathering, and has 
the hearty co-operation and interest of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
D.C., which is so ably represented by Dr. 
Phillips. 

The National Convention Report 
will be completed next weék. It was crowded 
out of this issue. 








The Ohio Farmer, one of the leading 
weekly farm papers of this country, we 
offer in connection with the American Bee 
Journal, both for one year, for $1.35. A sam- 
plecopy of the Ohio Farmer may be had by 
sending the request to Cleveland, Ohio. All 
orders for subscriptions on this combination 
rate of $1.35 for the two should be mailed to 
the office of the American Bee Journal. 





Preparing for Next Season 
During Winter 


BY GRANT STANLEY 


Too many bee-keepers are inclined 
to work their bees for all they are 
worth in order to secure as large a 
crop of honey as possible, and then 
give them some sort of protection for 
winter, and think there is nothing 
more to be done until the following 
spring. This is certainly a mistake. 
If we are to accomplish the best results 
from our bees, it will be found neces- 
sary to work in their behalf the greater 
part of the year, and, of course, this 
includes the winter months. There is 
so much to get ready for the next sea- 
son’s harvest ; and one thing the bee- 
keeper should feel thankful for is, that 
he can do this work during winter, 
when there is no work to be done 
directly with the bees, and not be com- 
pelled to do it at a time when they are 
storing, and possibly swarming. I say 
we should feel thankful for this, as it 
certainly enables us to get everything, 
from the smallest to the highest in de- 
tail, in perfect readiness forthe next 
season’s harvest. 


With a large number of colonies the 
bee-keeper has all he can do, and often 
more, to see that they are all being 
properly manipulated for best results. 
All colonies wintered on the summer 
stands should be made perfectly level 
by the use of a spirit-level each spring 
and fall, and though this may have 
been done the previous spring, you will 
find the hives have settled considerably 
out of shape as a result of the weight 
of the season’s harvest. 


In the fall, the bee-supply manufac- 
turers offer a discount on the purchase 
of supplies. This is a benefit to the 
bee-keeper in two ways: hecan secure 
his supplies cheaper then, and have 
them in readiness to put up during the 
winter months. The sections can be 
folded, comb foundation put in them 
and placed in the supers, all ready to 
go on the hives. 

The first supers intended for the bees 
the following spring should contain 
one or more clean bait-sections in the 
center of each super, so they will be 
directly over the brood-chamber, and 
induce the bees to work in them. 


All supers should be piled one on top 
of the other, so that no dust or any- 
thing can reach the sections, as bees 
do not like to work on dirty foundation. 
If the supers do not pile close enough 
to keep out the dust, lay several thick- 
nesses of newspaper between each 2 
supers to close up the cracks. 

All hives and hive-parts should be 
put together during winter, andif the 








bee-keeper has a work-shop and stove, 
this work should bea delight. Provide 
a cupboard in the work-shop, and when 
yourun across anything illustrated in 
the various bee-papers you desire to 
make, place it in the cupboard and it 
will be right at hand when wanted. 

Hive-stands can also be made, if 
more increase is desired, wintering- 
cases and shipping-cases put up—in 
fact, everything should be done during 
winter so that no work of this nature 
whatever need be in the way at the 
arrival of spring. If this work is all 
done during winter, we will also be 
able to give the bees much closer at- 
tention during the harvest, and cer- 
tainly secure more honey. 

Use a good quality of paint for the 
hives. The ready-mixed kinds are not 
worth a great deal for bee-hives. Buy 
the best grade of white lead and oil, 
and mix the paint yourself,and you 
will not be disappointed. As most 
bee-keepers prefer white paint, the 
mixing is not hard to do. 

The long winter evenings are an ex- 
cellent time for reading the bee-papers. 
Remember, we owe our success to read- 
ing and thinking. Reading spurs to 
thought, thought to action, and these 
bring success. Don’t wait until spring, 
but lay your plans now, and work right 
up to them; and when the needs of 
next season’s harvest dawn, you will 
not have a great deal of trouble in sup- 
plying them. 

Nisbet, Pa. 


~~. oe -—__ 


No. 19—Dadant Methods of 
Honey-Production 


DADANT 





BY C. P. 


Those who have read my preceding 
article have learned how we rear the 
queen-cells. We now proceed to make 
nuclei. Some may object that nuclei 
are not what they want. They want 
full colonies. Have a little patience. 
We have started with the intention of 
making increase without too much sac- 
rifice, but with the expectation of mak- 
ing all strong for winter. We also ex- 
pect some queens to be handed over to 
full colonies to replace worthless 
queens. In either case we begin with 
nuclei. 

If, however, the bee-keeper wants to 
make the increase with the greatest 
possible speed, and without having the 
trouble of a number of manipulations, 
he may make swarms at once, which 
will need no further attention, in ordi- 
nary seasons, except to ascertain that 
they have laying queens, To this end, 
however, it is necessary to use a num- 
ber of colonies that would probably 
have produced surplus honey. It is, 
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therefore, not the most economical 
method, but itis the speediest. Take 
away the queen of a colony, one or two 
combs of brood and all the bees that 
cover those two combs, and place 
them in a new hive with sheets of 
foundation in the frames. This hive 
must be placed on the old stand, and 
the old hive is removed to the stand of 
another colony of rather under medium 
strength; this latter colony being 
placed in a new spot. The two combs 
of brood that have been removed must 
be replaced with sheets of foundation ; 
this is important, for otherwise the 
bees would build drone-combs in the 
place of these combs. 


The queenless swarm thus made on 
the 9th day is supplied with a queen- 
cellon the 10th day, or the day follow- 
ing the dividing of the colonies. This 
length of timeis necessary for the bees 
to make sure of the loss of their queen ; 
otherwise, they would destroy the 
queen-cell given them. The queen-cell 
may be introduced in a queen-cell pro- 
tector. But if it is inserted in the cen- 
ter of a comb of brood, there is very 
little danger of its being destroyed by 
the bees. The queen will hatch, us- 
ually within 2 days, and in about 10 
days of the making of the division, 
they will have a laying queen. When 
swarms are thus made of considerable 
strength at the outset, it is necessary 
to examine them to make sure they are 
not rearing queen cells of their own 
brood with the expectation of swarm- 
ing with the first queen. Such cells 
must be destroyed. 


Swarms of this kind should be made 
with colonies of only fair strengih— 
such colonies as are not likely to pro- 
duce much if any surplus. They be- 
come strong at once, and in a good sea- 
son the divided colonies, and especially 
the colonies that have furnished only 


field-bees by their removal to a new - 


location, will often be able to furnish 
additional bees or brood later. 


The above method is not so econo- 
mical as the nucleus method, however, 
for there are a few days lost before the 
queens lay. By the nucleus method 
we rear our queens first, and strengthen 
the nuclei afterwards, or as many of 
them as we choose to make into full 
colonies. 

All the text-books give instructions 
on how to make nuclei. Take 1,2 o0r3 
combs with brood from some colony 
and place these in an empty hive, or in 
a nucleus hive, with a goodly number 
of young bees. You must bear in 
mind that some of the bees may return 
to the mother colony; the old bees 
surely will, and for this reason, more 
bees than needed should be taken. We 
usually place these nuclei in a shaded 
spot, and close them over night so the 
bees will become used tothem. If the 
nuclei are made late in the afternoon 
there will be no danger from suffoca- 
tion. The empty space at the side of 
the combs given must be filled with a 
dummy to reduce the amount of room 
that needs to be kept warm. Nuclei 
made with divisible frames, such as I 
mentioned on page 232, or such as rec- 
ommended by F Greiner,on page 343, 
will make a much more compact dimin- 
utive colony with a less number of 
bees and a less amount of combs and 


brood than those made with full 
frames. 

These nuclei are made on the 9th 
day of the queen-cell rearing, and on 
the 10th day the queen-cells are in- 
serted in them, one to each. If the 
work is done carefully there will be no 
failure. It is well, however, for the 
bee-keeper to have another colony 
rearing queen-cells 2 days after the 
first, so that in case of failure other 
queen-cells may be at hand to replace 
those that are destroyed. If the cells 
are in good shape, after a few hours of 
introduction they will come to ma- 
turity. I have often inserted queen- 
cells on the morning of the 10th day, 
and found them hatching the same 
evening. 

By the nucleus method we prepare 
our queens at the lowest possible cost. 
When the queens are fertilized and 
laying, we may, at our option, increase 
our little colonies to full strength by 
the insertion of a combof brood from 
time to time, or, if we wish, by moving 
the nucleus to the stand of a full col- 
ony, which is, in its turn, brought to 
the stand of the nucleus, thus causing 
the weak colony to gain all the field- 
bees of the other in exchange for its 
own field-bees. This may be done 
without trouble during a honey har- 
vest, for the bees are then peaceable, 
and although they know the new 
comers are strangers, they welcome 
them as we would welcome a friend 
who brings us a gift. The nucleus 
must at once be enlarged, of course, to 
a capacity sufficient for the accommo- 
dation of its increased field-force. 

In all these manipulations we aim to 
take nothing from our best colonies, 
aside from the brood taken from our 
best queen, and even that is only an 
exchange—a loan. The principle upon 
which we work is that the best colonies 
are the only ones from which we may 
expect a bountiful harvest. In all sea- 
sons but extraordinary ones, we have 
colonies that are of fair, average 
strength and yet yield but little. You 
daily expect to see them at work in the 
supers, but day after day passes with- 
out change. The reason is that they 
have become strong a little too late for 
good results. These are the colonies 
from which we may take our increase 
by the above-named method without 
any perceptible decrease in the amount 
of crop expected, for what we want in 
making swarms is plenty of young 
bees and good queens. 

By the natural method of allowing 
bees to swarm we get our increase, of 
course, from the best colonies, but we 
do away with our best chances fora 
honey crop. This method gives us 
both honey and swarms. 

Hamilton, Il. 


—_____—— 


Black Building Paper for 
Winter Protection of 
Hives 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER 


For several years I have been using 
and advocating black building paper 
as a winter protection to hives. The 
theory I had was that while being wind 
and water proof, it would, by absorbing 





the sun’s rays, help warm and dry the 
hives, thereby enabling the bees to 
feed. and clean house, and by its poor 
conductivity by contact, and by its not 
fitting tight to the hive, would be so 
slow in permitting the escape of the 
heat that it would give the bees ample 
time to re-cluster. The results have 
been all and more than I expected. 
Other bee-keepers have tried the 
plan, some exactly as I gave it, others 
modifying it to meet their own the- 
ories. Some have, through fortunate 
combinations, made important ad- 
vance, while some others, governed by 
prejudice, have dismissed the notion 
without trial. Among the latter was 
one who, in commenting on the scheme, 
said he had tried ‘‘ virtually the same 
thing,’’ having ‘‘ wrapped hives in 
paper and slipped over all an outside 
winter-case.’’ The ‘‘results were un- 
satisfactory.’’ . 
Among those who have tried it, and 
developed it, is Mr. Allen Latham, of 
Connecticut, who runs many small 
apiaries scattered from the tip of Cape 
Ccd to the Connecticut River. Some 
of his yards he sees but twice a year, 
and his Cape bees he does not see from 
Sept. 1 of one year until July 10 of the 
next. Obviously he must have a sys- 
tem and appliances which need very 
little care. In his out-apiaries he uses 
a hive which outdoes Mr. Dadant’s for 
size, having 20 frames 16x11 inches, 
inside measure. They are arranged all 
on one level, the queen being restricted 
to 8 frames at the front of the hive. 
The hives are built on the well- 
known, air-spaced, paper-lined-walls 
principle, and covered with black 
waterproof paper. Even on bleak Cape 
Cod, where the winter winds have an 
unchecked sweep of thousands of miles, 
his bees winter perfectly, and his crops 
on that seemingly barren sand-pit 
average about 100 pounds of honey per 
colony. Neither there nor inland does 
he have to putter with spring feeding 
or ‘‘stimulation,’”’ no ‘contracting of 
brood-nest ’’ and similar nonsense. 
What would the advocates of the 8- 
frame shallow hive think of letting 
their tiny colonies winter in a box 
approximately 3 feet long, 1 foot deep, 
and 1% feet wide? Look at their ex- 
pense in labor, in appliances, in feed- 
ing, and in winter loss. Mr. Latham’s 
labor item is so small per colony that 
it is not worth computing; and his 
winter losses are so few and far be- 
tween that he almost forgets that such 
a thing ever occurs. His is a profit- 
able, common-sense sort of apiculture. 
The air-spaced, black-paper-covered 
hive has come to stay with him and 
many others; and its use is spreading. 
Providence Co., R. I. 
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Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is 
made to take all the copies of the American 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mail 
for 20 cents. Full directions accompany. 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon as 
they are received, and thus preserved for 
future reference. Or we will send it with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address the office of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its 37th annual convention in San 
Antonio, Tex., Nov. 8,9,and 10 Will you 
be there? 
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Conducted by Emma M. WILson, Marengo, Ill. 








Bee-Keeping as a Business for 
Women 


Objections to bee-keeping as a busi- 
ness for women are very nicely met 
and answered by Mrs. Anna Botsford 
Comstock, of New York, in Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, who says: 


Two questions invariably ‘‘ pop up” at us 
when this matter of feminine bee-keeping is 
discussed: Oneis, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t a woman 
keep bees?”’ and the other is, ‘‘ Why should a 
woman keep bees?” Like most other ques- 
tions, these may be answered more or less 
rationally with proper consideration. 


Taking the “why shouldn’t’’ question 
first, we are bound to confess that nowadays 
there is no effective reason why a woman 
should not do almost anything that she takes 
into her enterprising little head to do. But 
quite aside from the consideration of woman’s 
prowess, there are one or two reasons that 
might deter some of the faint-bearted fair 
from undertaking bee-keeping. There is no 
use of trying to gloss over the fact that there 
is a great deal of hard work and heavy lifting 
in the care of a profitable apiary. The hard 
work is really no objection, as most women 
of whateverclass are atitanyway. But lift- 
ing heavy hives is certainly not particularly 
good exercise for any woman, although [| 
must confess that I have never lifted half so 
strenuously when caring for bees as I used to 
on the farm when we moved the cook-stove 
into the summer kitchen, accomplishing this 
feat by our feminine selves, rather than to 
bring to the surface any of the latent pro- 
fanity which seems to, be engendered in the 
masculine bosom when taking part in this 
seasonal hegira. 

There are at least two ways of obviating 
this feminine disability in bee-keeping. One 
practised successfully by several women, is 
through the use of a Boardman hive-cart, 
which almost solves the problem if the bees 
are wintered out-of-doors, and don’t have to be 
carried up and down cellar stairs; the other 
method is to get some man to do the lifting 
and carrying. It may be the husband, the 
father, the brother, the son, or the hired man ; 
but as his work can be dope ata time which 
can be planned for, it is notso difficult for 
the men of the establishment to give the help 
needed. Iam sure my husband would say 
that Iam quite enthusiastically in favor of 
the man solution of this problem; but his 
opinion does not count for much, because he 
loves the bees so enthusiastically that I have 
to beg for a chance to work with them at all, 
although he virtuously points out the hives to 
people as ‘**‘ Mrs. Comstock’s bees.’’ 

Another ‘‘ shouldn’t”’ reason might be that 
women are afraid of bee-stings. This falls 
flat, from the fact that women are nota bit 
more nervous than men in this respect, This 
year, when I was struggling to hive a swarm 
from a most difficult position, an interested 
man stood off at asafe distance in a most 
pained state of mind. He was a courteous 

ntleman, and he felt that it was outrageous 

or me to have to do the work alone, but he 
did not dare to come to my aid, and I think 
he considered my temerity in dealing with the 
swarm as almost scandalous. 
ANNA BoTsFORD COMSTOCE. 





There, does not that meet the ob- 
jections in as racy a manner as could 
be desired? Isthere any sort of sense 
in saying that a woman is more afraid 
of stings thanaman? Andis she at 
all likely to make any more fuss about 
the pain of the sting? Does a man or 
a woman make the most fuss abouta 
toothache ? 

Really, the only valid objection for 
which there seems any sortof ground 
is as to the matter of physical strength. 
And doesn’t many a woman exert 
more physical strength in the course 
of 24 hours than her liege lord, even 
though he be able to lift a greater 
number of pounds? The man who 
carries on bee-keeping extensively is 
tired out atthe end of the day’s work, 
not so much because of the exertion of 
any great amount of strength at a 
time, as of the continuance of it, and 
for real endurance, hour after hour, pit 
a woman against a man, any time. 

While endorsing Mrs. Comstock’s 
view that help can be had at the heav- 
iest parts of the work, it may be perti- 
nent to ask whether Mr. Man never 
gets help in the same way. 


>? 


‘*Making Money by Keeping Bees’”’ 


Woman’s Life, a journal presumably 
published in Ireland, contains an arti- 
cle on ‘‘ Making Money by Keeping 





Bees,’’ which, according to quotations 
in the Irish Bee Journal, shows that 
writers for women’s journals in Ireland 
are not a whit behind their sisters in 
this country when it comes to substi- 
tuting the imagination for actual ob- 
servation in the apiary. Just a few 
items over which the editor of the 
Irish Bee Journal makes merry with 
genuine Irish wit, may be here given 


‘** No apiarist is so greedy as to claim every 


section which the bees have made; some are 
always leftin a frame inthe center of the 
hive to supply the queeo and her subjects 
with food during the winter.’ 


‘During the long, cold months when 
flowers are conspicuous by their absence, the 
bees must be fed regularly with artificial pol 
len and with a stimulating syrup.’’ 

‘* Sometimes, however, it is absolutely nec 
essary to dispense with a swarm to prevent 
overcrowding, and when this is the case the 
top frame should be removed and the bees 
shaken off into a skep or bee-box and offered 
for sale, either privately or by advertisement, 
and should it be a good swarm, weighing 
something under 20 pounds —bees are always 
sold by weight—it is worth about a guinea.”’ 

‘* The queen is usually kept in the center of 
the hive, shut off by the ‘ queen-excluder,’ 
through which only the bees, whose duty it is 
to feed her, ever dare to enter.’’ 


There, can any Yankee sister beat 
that? Leave some sections in the 
center of the hives for winter stores! 
Practise stimulative feeding in winter! 
To prevent overcrowding, ‘‘ dispense ”’ 
with a swarm by shaking off some- 
thing under 20 pounds—say a hundred 
thousand bees! Wonder how many 
pounds of bees will be left in the 
mother colony. Evidently it would 
not doto have too many such colonies 
in one place, for when 20 pounds are 
shaken off, they areto be put intoa 
skep or bee-box and offered for sale. A 
good market for such prolific bees 
could easily be found in this country. 

Neither does the article lack in pic- 
torial illustration, for Editor Digges, 
evidently deeply impressed, says it is 
** decorated by a radiant girl in a pretty 
dress and sunbonnet, standing before 
2 skeps, and gently feeding 11 flying 
bees with asprig of double hollyhuck.” 





Corduct«d by Money Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont, 








Storing Empty Combs 


Theoretically, the room in which 
empty combs are to be stored should be 
perfectly free from mice. But, since it 
is usually impossible to exclude mice 
from the room, one must make a stren- 
uous effort to exclude them from the 
supers or hives in which the combs are 
kept. If carefully piled after all en- 


trances have been closed, this is nota 
difficult thing to do, although 
and precise work must be done that no 
cracks or uncovered places be left. A 
smal: hole willlet mice in, and cause 
the loss of all the combs in an entire 
pile of supers. And it is surprising 
what damage a few mice can do. 
Where one hasa honey-house suffi- 
ciently large, the problem of where to 
store empty combs is readily solved 
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But many farmers who keep bees only 
in a limited way, do not have acom- 
modious honey-house, and must, there- 
fore, do the best they can without it. 
In this case,an upper room in some 
out-building is about the best place 
that can be found. Any room witha 
tight floor’ will do quite as well, of 
course, provided it is not used for too 
many other things, so that the supers 
will be constantly more or less in the 
way. Under these circumstances they 
would probably be frequently jarred or 
otherwise disturbed so that mice would 
gain access, or the combs become 
broken and damaged. 

First, leave all surplus combs in the 
hive or super in which they belong. 
See that theends of all frames fit down 
into the rabbets. Next, nail pieces of 
lath, or other thin lumber, over all en- 
tranccs; then pile the hives, one over 
another, as high as convenient. Cover 
the top hive carefully. If the floor is 
not tight or smooth, boards should be 
laid over it, on which to set the piles. 
See that each hive or super sits evenly 
over the one below it, and make sure 
that nocracks or holes are left any- 
where. Stored in this way in a suit- 
able place all combs should come out 
in the spring clean and whole. 


Few small bee-keepers value their 
empty combs as highly as they should. 
The old-time practise was to melt up 
every scrap of comb notin actual use 
for wax. But now no well-informed 
bee-keeper would melt up a comb that 
could be used again, as it is better un- 
derstood how they are worth more in 
the hive. 

It is estimated that from 10 to 20 
pounds of honey are required to pro- 
duce one of wax. Wax is simply the 
fat of bees, and in order to produce it 
an unusual amount of honey must be 
consumed. The amount varies accord- 
ing to conditions, just as the amount 
of corn necessary to produce a pound 
of tallow or lard varies under different 
conditions.-Family Herald and Weekly 
Star. 





-_—_ 


Placing Combs in the Extractor 





When the uncapped combs are put into the 
cages of the extractor, they should be so 
placed that the bottom-bars go around first, 
for thus the honey is more easily thrown out, 
as it leaves the cells in the direction of the 
pitch given to them by the bees when they 
are building their combs.—F. G. HeRMAN, in 
Michigan Farmer. 


This is a fine point few have thought 
of. It is true in theory, but can not be 
carried out in a reversible extractor, 
where the combs go first one way and 
then the other, unless the crauk is 
turned backwards after the reversing. 


——— 


Ontario Crop Reports—Swarm- 
ing 


The Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
August Crop Bulletin, reports the following 
on bees and honey: 

The season bas been rathera poor one for 
the apiary. Swarming was uneven, and, on 
the whole, unsatisfactory. Clover wasa dis- 
appointment; basswood was better, but only 
fair; buckwheat promises well. The weather 
was too wet for best results at the gathering 
time, and it is estimated that the average 





yield per colony will be between 35 and 40 
pounds. Bees are otherwise in a thrifty con- 
dition.—Editorial in Canadian Bee Journal. 


The above will give an idea of the 
Ontario Report, as given bythe Gov- 
ernment Crop Bulletin. As I men- 
tioned in this department some time 
ago, the conclusion that the excessive 
rains in some sections injured the crop 
is not logical, because medium dry and 
very dry sections suffered, if anything, 





worse than where they had much rain. 


The way the undue prominence 
‘‘swarming ’”’ is given in the Report, 
fits in with the popular and question- 
asking idea, is too good to let pass. 
Because more advanced bee-keeping 
looks on the most ‘‘ regular’’ swarm- 
ing, or any other kind, as ‘‘ unsatis- 
factory ’’ and contrary to the best in- 
terests of the bee-keeper. There is no 
profit in natural swarming to any one. 





Conducted by Lovis H. ScHo.ii, New Braunsfels, Tex. 








Preparing for Winter 





October is our last month, generally, 
here in Texas and the South, in which 
to care for our colonies for winter 
quarters. There should be a good sup- 
ply of honey for winter stores. All 
weaklings should be united, this being 
most easily done by simply setting one 
weak colony on top of another weak 
one, leaving it to the bees as to which 
one will be the queen of the two. 

At the last examination the honey- 
combs may be placed below and the 
empty ones removed or set on top. In 
our warmer climate this latteris hardly 
necessary, especially if some honey 
comes in. 
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Bee-Keepers are Preparing for 
the Fair 


The Local Committee plans to en- 
tertain the National Association Nov. 
8, 9, and 10. 


CENT A MILE RATE ON ALL RAILROAD 
LINES. 


Such were the head-lines in the daily 
papers of San Antonio after the ses- 
sions of the Executive Committee, the 
Committee on Finance, and the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements and Enter- 
tainment of the Texas Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, which met in this city re- 
cently for the purpose of beginning 
preparations for the entertainment of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 
Nov. 8, 9,and10. The meeting was a 
lively one, and many suggestions were 
offered to make the stay of the visitors 
a pleasant one. 

he National Convention will be 
held during the time of the Interna- 
tional Fair in San Antonio, nd cheap 
railroad fares have been obtained, a 
cent a mile rate being given on all 
lines from all parts of the State. There 
will be a special day for the bee-keep- 
ers, known as ‘* Bee-Keepers’ Day,”’ 
and the afternoon of the first day of 
the convention, Nov. 8, will be spent 
on the Fair grounds by the bee-keepers 
of the convention. 


The bee-keepers’ exhibits will be one 
of the attractions there. Although 
there was a shortage in the Texas 
honey crop, it is believed that there 
will be a creditable exhibit again this 
year, of bee-keepers’ products. The 
Fair Association’s catalog contains 
annually a splendid premium-list, and 
it has appropriated a sum of about $350 
in premiums. To the bee-keepers it 
should be of especial interest this year 
to donate anything that they may have 
good enough to go on exhibition; be- 
sides, the premiums offered will pay 
well for the trouble. 


The general arrangement of a pre- 
liminary program has been decided 
upon by the committee about as fol- 
lows : 

There will be a Welcome address by 
the President of the Texas Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, welcoming the visit- 
ing bee-men to Texas; followed by 
another address of welcome to San 
Antonio, the person to deliver the ad- 
dress not having been decided upon. 
The general program will be taken up 
with routine business until noon of the 
first day, the afternoon to be spent at 
the Fair grounds. 

On the second day there will be 
morning and afternoon sessions of the 
convention until 4 o’clock, when there 
will be a trolley ride through the city 
free to the bee-keepers. At 6 to 8 p.m. 
a Mexican supper will be served free 
by the Texans to the National visitors. 
Of course, there will be fun for the 
Texans, for itis not believed that Dr. 
Miller, and the host of them, have ever 
enjoyed the pleasure of such a feast. 
(Your humble reporter does not know 
whether the ‘‘tender’”’ visitors will be 
handed bills of fare or not.) At8 p.m. 
a night session, including an address 
by Judge Pascal, of San Antonio, on 
‘*The Bee-Keeping Resources of Tex- 
as.”’ It was also suggested that ar- 
rangements be made for stereopticon 
views and moving-picture lecture for 
this evening. 

The third day has been left entirely 
open for sessions and the general pro- 
gram, to the choice of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
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A spacious hall has been secured for 
the meetings, just two blocks from the 
International and Great Northern Rail- 
road depot. This hall is situated some- 
what away from the main and noisy 
part of the city, and should be an ad- 
mirable place for the convention ses- 
sions. 


Hotel accommodations have been 
secured at the Grand Central Hotel, 
located just intermediate on the same 
street from the above-named depot, or 
it is one block from the depot, and the 
hall one block from the hotel. 

Further particulars will be given 
next week. 





Send Questions either to the oflice of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, I)! 
(as Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Drones With Yellow Bands 


This season I noticed some drones with 
yellow bands on them. Is this anything un- 
usual / On10. 


ANsweR.—It is nothing unusual where 
there is Italian blood; although the markings 
of the drones are not so uniform as those of 
the workers, the yellow appearing as blotches 
rather than bands. It may be that you have 
black bees, and so long as they remained 
black there would be no yellow on the drones. 
Then one or more of your young queens met 
drones from apiaries within 2 or 3 miles, said 
drones belonging to Italian or hybrid colo- 
nies, resulting in drones with yellow mark- 
ings in your apiary. 





Perhaps a Hunger-Swarm — Uniting 
Weak Colonies—Thick Syrup 
Jacagoes for Winter 


tores 


I have only 3 colonies of bees, and they 
have been so weak that the moth have both- 
ered them very much the past summer. I am 
feeding them now for winter. One colony is 
in fair shape for winter, but 2 are very weak, 
probably not enough bees to make more than 
one good colony. Oneof these swarmed out 
of the hive yesterday, but the queen was 
clipped, and so the bees came back. There 
were no moths in the combs, although there 
were a few—2 or 3—on the bottom-board. 
This colony has scarcely any honey in the 
hive, but some brood and plenty of pollen. 

4 What was the cause of their swarming 
out 

2. Although these 2 weak colonies seem to 
have good queens, would it be best to unite 
them and then continue feeding for winter? 

3. Whatis a good plan for uniting weak 
colonies in the fall? 

4. Will bees winter on thick syrup put in 
the combs and left uncapped? Iowa. 


ANSwerRs.—1l. It looks like a hunger- 
swarm, the bees swarming out because out of 
honey. 

2. Yes, it is better to make sure of having 
the united colony pull through the winter 
than to run the risk of having both so weak 
as to bs lost. Butif you practise wintering 
in the cellar, a weak colony will make it 
which would be pretty sure to die outdoors. 

8. If there is any choice of queens, kill the 
poorest 2 or 3 days before uniting. Then 
take an empty hive, and put into it a frame 
from each hive alternately, using the frames 
that are best till you have your hive full. 
Another way is to set the hive you have made 
queenless over the other hive, a sheet of 


manilla paper between the hives, and a hole 
in the paper large enough for a single bee to 
pass through. In a few days you will find 
the paper thrown outin bits at the entrance 
and the bees united. Then you can reduce to 
one story, removing the extra frames. 


4. Yes, but not so well as if they have time 
to cap it. 


—_—- Pe + 


Foundation Splints of Wood and 
Broom-Corn 


This season I decided to use splints to stay 
up the foundation in brood-frames, but | 
couldn’t get them smal! enough to suit me. [ 
could split them out of redwood very easily, 
assmall as ‘<-inch square, but I believe you 
recommend 1-16. The ‘'¢-inch square splints 
make strong, straight combs, and no sagging 
of the upper cells of the foundation, as they 
do with the horizontal wiring, but the ‘¢-inch 
splints are a little too big. I noticed that the 
queens skipped a good many cells where these 
splints were in the bottom of the cells. 


I thoughtI had found a perfect substitute 
for both splints and wire in common broom- 
straw. Solput in several hundred frames 
with foundation, strengthened with 4 straws 
to the sheet; these straws were selected 
straight and all of a size as nearly as possible. 
They were placed in boiling wax and then 
laid on the foundation while hot, and also 
pressed into the foundation the same as wire. 
Those that were built out were the prettiest 
combs I ever saw, but the bees cut out the 
straws of about y of them, leaving slits in 
the sheets 2j-inch wide. Possibly it was the 
kind of bees that would account for it, for 
those colonies that kept the straws in made 
no attempt to remove them. There was a 
fairly good honey-flow at the time. The bees 
were low-grade hybrids. Can you guess what 
the trouble was? I would like very much to 
use the straws if I were sure that the bees 
would leave them in. They made no attempt 
to remove the splints. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.— Your experiment is a very inter- 
esting one, and I don’t know enough to be 
positive why you succeeded in some cases and 
not in others. I suspect, however, that the 
character of the bees had less to do with it 
than the condition of the strawsof the broom- 
corn. Of course, you understand’ that ina 
splint of perfect broom-corn there is an out- 
side flinty surface like glass, and if the splints 
were used hot enough when put into the 
foundation, there would be nooutside coating 
of wax, andthe bees would refuse to try to 
attach anything to the glassy surface. 

Opposed to that view, however, is the fact, 
if { understand the matter correctly, that the 
matter went by colonies, zach colony either 





making full use of the splints, or else refus 
ing them altogether. Of course, it might be 
that in some frames you used the splints hot 


enough for the wax to run off, and in other 
frames cool enough for a coating of wax to 
remain, and thatin some way you gave the 
right kind to one colony and the wrong kind 
to another; but that does not seem probable 

I have never noticed but that the 1-16 
wooden splints were used alike by Italians 
and hybrids, but there is a bare possibility 
that it might be different with the broom-corn 
In any case the splints of wood, 1-16 square, 
work so well and cost so little, that there is 
no very great need to seek for anything else. 

I may remark in passing, that I have 


said that the splints were sliced, but I have 
been told that Iam mistaken about that, they 


being sawed. Your splints 4¢ square took up 
so much room that one would expect that at 
least some of the cells over them would aot 
be used by the queen. It is just possible that 
you would be able to have them ‘¢x1-16, and 


if these were well coated and pressed flat into 


the foundation, they might work as well as 
the 1-16 square 
Your report seems to show that when you 


do get the splints to work right, the combs 
are exceedingly satisfactory. I think that 
will be the general verdict. 


rr 


Bee-Gloves— Wax. Worms— Strange 
Bee- Noises 





1. What kind of gloves do you think best 
for handling bees? Will bees sting through 
kid gloves? 

2. Will the queen sometimes get 
the queen-excluder? 

8. What is meant by “splints ’’ in frames? 

4. How do wax-worms get in empty combs 
after being stored in a moth-proof box! I 
looked them over before putting them in the 
box, and a few weeks after there were worms 
in some of the combs. 

5. On page 722, I notice some one from 
Wisconsin heard a strange noise from a col- 
ony of bees. I heard the same noise here 
some time ago, and it sounded to me like the 
noise that the gearing would make in ma- 
chinery. 1 believe it came from the drones, 
as they were driven out by the workers. 

6. Have you ever heard of * Prof. Jonkin 
and His Busier Bees,’? the man who crossed 
his bees with lightning-bugs? Iowa. 


through 


Answers.—1. Bees will sting through any- 
thing as thin as kid gloves. Buckskin does 
better, but is not always proof against stings. 
Rubber gloves are good, but uncomfortable. 
Pigskin is probably as good as anything, and 
not expensive. It has a disagreeable smell, 
especially when new. 

2. If the perforations are just right, a nor- 
mal queen ought never to get through. Some 
say that a virgin will get through because 
smaller than a layingqueen. But I am of the 
opinion that the thorax of a virgin is as large 
before as it is after she gets to laying, and no 
matter how large the abdomen of a laying 
queen may be, it is yielding, and if the thorax 
gets through the abdomen will follow. 

3. Pieces of wood 1-16 inch square and long 
enough to reach from top-bar to bottom-bar, 
boiled in wax and pressed into the foundation 
vertically in brood-frames to prevent sagging. 
They have the advantage over wiring that 
they allow the foundation to come clear down 
to the bottom-bar. If used when conditions 
are favorable, they allow the frame to be en- 
tirely filled with comb from top to bottom. If 
used when little honey is coming in, the bees, 
instead of building clear Gown to the bottom- 
bar, are likely to gnaw @ passage next the 
bottom-bar. 

4. The eggs were there, and hatched out 
after being shut up in the box. 

5. I think you are the first one to mention 
such a thing. 

6. I don’t remember to have heard of Prof. 
Jonkin, but I have heard of bees crossed with 
lightning-bugs. But I sometimes have doubts. 
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A Lingering Honey-Yield 


We are having, and have had, a lingering 
honey-yield from fall weeds, that keeps the 
bees at work very beautifully. The best col- 
onies add a little to their stores, and the poor 


ones get a living. C. W. Dayton. 
Chatsworth, Calif., Sept. 24. 


Still Hot—Late Swarming 


It is hot, and some flowers yet, but the bees 
do not seem to find them ‘‘ juicy.’’ 

My previous record of late swarming was 
Sept. 5, if lremember rightly. This year ad- 
vances it to Sept. 7. E. E. Hasty. 

Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 26. 


Bees Did Splendidly 


Bees have done splendidly here this season. 
The honey-flow from cotton, heartsease, and 
smartweed, has been better than usual this 
fall. Goldenrod will not bloom for a couple 
of weeks yet. The bees work busily on it, 
but do not store much surplus. 

J. W. K. SHaw &Co. 

Loreauville, La., Sept. 26. 


One Year in 20 Without Section 
Honey 

I have kept bees for 20 years, and in all 
that time there was only one year without 
section honey. I always keep about 20 colo- 
nies of Italians, and for section honey I get 
20 cents a pound; for extracted, 15 cents. 

The American Bee Journal comes every 
Friday, and we love to read it; also to renew 
it. 


E. B. KAUFFMAN. 
Cornwall, Pa., Sept. 17. 





Bees Were Busy This Year 


From 7 colonies I took 223 pounds of honey ; 
11 other hives contain honey which has not 
yet been taken off. I took off the last honey 
July 16. At that time there was over 100 
pounds in the other hives that I did not take. 
I will report later on the fall crop. The bees 
have been busier this year than ever before. 
I got 1244 cents per pound for all that | sold. 
Sometimes for extracted honey I get 10 cents 
for each 12 ounces. ~ J. L. PaTTerRson. 

Augusta, Ga., Oct. 1. 





Effective Hive-Ventilation 


As usual, I have been much interested and 
instructed by reading Mr. Dadant’s article, on 
page 703, but a thought occurs to me regard- 
ing his statement as to ventilation that, while 
it may be old to him, may be new to many 
other readers. This is the way I do it: 

I cut out a piece 1 by 3 inches in the end of 
the supers; over this opening I tack a piece 
of ordinary wire-screen, and over it 1 nail a 
piece of lath or other thin board at one end, 
the same size as the opening. The wire af- 
fords ample ventilation, and when too cold I 
simply move the cover over the wire, and the 
super is practically tightly covered. Besides, 
it enables one to see if the bees are active in 
the super or not. This method does away 
with the necessity of raising the brood-cham- 
ber or supers for ventilation; it entirely pre- 
cludes the possibility of robbing, and tends 
to reduce swarming to a minimum. 

During the warmest days last summer, and 
this year, so far, 1 have seen no undue masses 
of bees clustering at the entrance, nor has a 
swarm issued as yet. 

I am pleased to report continued progress 
of the bees in storing honey in the supers, and 


have no doubt they will do so as long as the 
sweet clover yields. Why they seem indiffer- 
ent to white clover this year I can not account 
for, unless it is that the recent rain has 
washed out all the nectar from their cups. 


But how the bees did revel over my pop- 
pies! That sort of pollen must have a special 
attraction for them. Can it be possible that 
they are acquiring the ‘‘ dope’’ habit, as some 
people use opium? I give the little workers 
credit for better judgment. 


Just now my ornamental gourds are in 
blossom in the garden, and I notice the bees 
cover themselves as with a mantle with its 
bright yellow pollen. 

Why do not all bee-keepers raise some of 
these interesting plants, so pretty, useful, and 
so hardy? 

In looking over my bees I am agreeably 
surprised to note sonfe very fat super-frames 
of nicely capped honey, which, as late as 2 
weeks ago, were discouragingly bare. Bees 
are working hard, early and late, for both 
pollen and nectar, and the outlook is certainly 
quite pleasing. I sincerely trust all our fel- 
low bee-keepers will experience a like refresh- 
ing that will insure at least plenty of stores 
in the brood-chamber instead of the prospect 
of having to feed their colonies over winter, 
as broadly intimated in many localities. 
While my surplus will not be great, it will be 
a long way better than nothing. 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 14. Dr. PEIRO. 


A Successful Bee-Keeper 


Bees have done well this season. From 125 
colonies, spring count, I secured 9000 pounds 
of honey, and increased to 200 colonies, all in 
good condition for winter. 

I am having good success in disposing of 
my hopey to the local trade, and am sure if 
bee-keepers would use a little more effort 
they would not need toship honey to the 
large cities, help glut the market, and hold 
down prices. With the help of circulars and 
a little advertising I find it easy to dispose of 
my honey, and I see no reason why others 
can not be equally successful. Printers’ ink 
does the business. 

The * Old Reliable”’ is just fine, and to it I 
owe a large share of my success as a bee- 
keeper. I suppose I could get along without 
it, but I simply won’t. We are too good 
friends to part, and every number is carefully 
put away and will be re-read during the long 
winter evenings. E. H. HANSELMAN. 

Augusta, Wis., Sept. 13. 


Non-Swarming—Over-Production 
of Honey 


The honey-fiow is fine just at present, but 
the honey-flows were very scant last spring 
and summer. About Aug. 12 our fall flow 
opened. The first honey the bees got was from 
the Maderia vine, then cow-peas came next, 
followed by the wild cucumber and Spanish- 
needle, and the asters are just commencing to 
bloom, so the flow is likely to last for 3 or 4 
weeks yet. 

Talking about Mr. Davenport’s non-swarm- 
ing secret, I think [ have given it in one of 
my letters published recently, namely, replac- 
ing the old queen with ayoung one of the 
current year’s rearing, together with plenty 
of room; that is, I use mostly 10-frame hives, 
and if I find that I have aqueen that becomes 
crowded, I give her another super with full- 
depth frames with combs drawn out; then at 
the opening of the honey-flow I alternate; 
that is, I take the top hive-body and put it at 
the bottom, and the bottom one on top. This 
brings the brood directly under the sections, 
and the bees will goto work in them in a 
hurry, in fact, they will enter sections three 
times as quickly as they would in a one-story 
hive, because in a one-story hive the center of 
the brood-nest probably brings 2, at most, of 
the frames filled with brood to the top-bars, 
whereas, in alternating, you secure nearly all 
frames filled to the top-bars with brood. The 
queen has plenty of room to lay in the bottom 
hive-body, and, not being cramped, of course 


the bees have no notion of swarming. Now 
you may replace the old queen with a cell 
nearly ready to hatch; that is, with one that 
would hatch in from 24 to 48 hours, or you 
may give them a young laying queen. I pre- 
fer the latter, as brood-rearing will not be 
checked as it would in giving them a cell. In 
following this method you need look for no 
queen-cells, and any bee-keeper knows what 
a relief it is not to have toopen hives and 
take out frame after frame to cut out queen- 
cells, besides the constant fussing with the 
bees, especially where one has 50 to 100 colo- 
nies to look after. 

You must not wait tiilthe bees get com- 
pletely in the swarming notion, but attend to 
re-queening in time. I would like to have all 
who follow this method to report to the Bee 
Journal next year. I will further say that a 
neighbor has about 60 colonies, and nearly 
every one swarmed, while mine did not swarm 
at all. 

Now as to over-production of honey, as Mr. 
Davenport says, [ think there never will be 
such a thing, for the simple reason that about 
only one man in 10,000 will make a success- 
ful bee-keeper. Why, bless your life, I could 
sell 20,000 pounds of honey in a week if I had 
it. 1 also wish to say that Mr. Davenport’s 
ideas are not progressive in the least. If he 
had a little world by himself, he could tell 
his secret in full to the trees, instead of giv- 
ing the forest part of it and keeping the best 
part himeelf. JuLivs HaPPgEL. 

Vanderburg Co., Ind., Sept. 17. 


—_—— 


Poor Season for Bees 


This has been a poor season for bees around 
here. My bees have not done very well. It 
has been too wet for them. I wil) get about 
a Quarter of a crop. Epw. McCoy. 

Lima, N. Y., Sept. 10. 


A *‘ Pairing ’’ System of Manage- 
ment for Honey 


The comb honey man of to-day must an- 
swer for himself these.3 questions: How to 
get clean sections, full sections, and lots of 
sections. How todothis without swarming. 
And, lastly, how to accomplish these desira- 
bles at the least possible expense. 

As to the first, everybody knows that the 
cleanest sections, both as to wood and honey, 
are not found over old brood-combs, and that 
to get full ones, and lots of them, the full 
strength of the colony must be kept up to the 
end of the season. But how todo ail this 
without swarming is what everybody doesn’t 
koow. Lastly, any plan or system, in order 
that it may be profitable, must involve no 
change, at least no great change, of our pres- 
ent fixtures. The expense involved in the 
Aspinwall and Ferris hives and methods cuts 
the mass of bee-keepers out entirely. The 
past summer I worked on a plan which comes 
nearer satisfying every requirement than any 
I have tried before, and I give it, though not 
certain that it will always work well: 

Every old colony is paired as early as possi- 
ble witha nucleus formed in a shallow ex- 
tracting super. (I use sectional hives). As 
soon as the young queen is mated, if the sea- 
son is fully on, a full working force is added 
to the nucleus, either by shaking into it the 
bees from the hive with which it is paired, or 
by shifting the two. The nucleus will now 
be a comb-buiiding colony, and will be kept 
at full strength by receiving bees from it at 
intervals throughout the season. No more 
supers will be used on the supporting colony, 
and its sole business will be to reinforce the 
comb-builders from time to time by having 
every comb shaken before the other, except 
that on which its queen is found. After each 
shaking, enough of its fielders will return to 
keep it in good working order, and at the 
close of the season, it would be well prepared 
for winter. Its old queen can then be re- 
moved and the other colony with its young 
queen placed under it. 

Such, in its main features, isthe plan on 
which 1 worked the past season with very 
gratifying results. An excessive swarming 
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season might knock the whole thing out. But 
it will be seen that, granting avy known the- 
ory, the old colony can’t swarm, and, if the 
other does, all its brood can be given to the 
old one without affecting the super-work, be- 
cause it will get all back when hatched. 

It will also be plain that the daily hatching 
force of the comb-building colony, augmented 
from time to time by a reserve force from its 
supporting colony, should be able to do good 
work in the supers. Next season, | will try 
to make the addition of the reserve force 
automatic and constant by connecting the 
hives with one or more escapes. If this can 
be done, time and labor are almost eliminated, 
and it looks feasible. 

In outlining my plan, I have purposely 
omitted all such details as will readily sug- 
gest themselves. E. W. DigFENDORF. 

Missouri. 


May be Winter Loss from Short 
Stores 

I have had to feed my bees at different 
times the past summer. I believe there will 
be quite a loss of bees next winter, as many 
colonies will go into winter quarters with 
scarcely any honey. This has been the poor- 
est season I have ever known, and there will 
not be more than a quarter of a crop of honey 
in this section. Some bee-keepers are very 
much discouraged over the outlook, but I 
think perhaps what I lose this year I will at 
least partially make up next year. I am put- 
ting all the spare time I can in reading good 
-bee-literature. 

The American Bee Journal is always a wel- 
come visitor in our home. It has been a 
source of inspiration tome. J. W. STINz. 

Mt. Pleasant, lowa, Sept. 17, 1906. 





Spanish-Needle—Books on Botany 


What is the name of the enclosed flower 
and its value as a honey-plant? 

Please name some good books on botany— 
some that deal more with the habits and na- 
ture of flowers than with the long botanical 
names. ARKANSAS. 


[The plant in question is Spanish-needle— 
Bidens bipinnata—and is closely related to 
the common beggar-ticks—a very trouble- 
some weed about corn-cutting time, on ac- 
count of the achenas or seed-pods sticking 
to the clothing and pricking the skin. The 
plant yields a limited quantity of fair nectar. 

Some of the best popular books on botany 
are the following: ‘‘ Nature’s Gaiden,’’ by 
Blauchau, $3.00; ‘‘Guide to the Wild Flow- 
ers,’ by Lounsberry, $1.75; ‘‘How to Know 
the Wild Flowers,’’ by Dana, $2.00.—C. L. 
WALTON. | 


Cut-Leaved Eriocarpum 


I would like to know the name of the plant 
enclosed, its characteristics, and medicinal 
properties. It is becoming plentiful here on 
the plains, growing 12 to 14 inches high, and 
as wide across the top of the plant, which is 
full of blossoms on which the bees work. 

The honey crop this season in both Prowers 
and Bent Counties is very poor. Bees were 
slow in building up in the spring, and the 
honeyfi-ow was indifferent allsummer. The 
brood-chambers generally are well-filled with 
winter supplies. i 

The bees swarmed very little the past sea- 
son—only 2 or 3 percent. There has not been 
nearly enough natural increase to make up 
for last season’s loss; so by next spring the 
number of colonies will be much less than 
last fall. JouN 8. SEMMENS. 

Prowers, Colo., Sept. 24. 


[The plant in question is Cut-leaved Erio- 
carpum—Eriocarpum spinulosum—and ranges 
from North Dakota to Mexico, along the east- 
ern side of the Rocky Mountains. The plant 


is related to the goldenrods, and probably is 


a honey-plant, although I find no reference to 
this anywhere. So far as I know, the plant 
has no common name or medicinal qualities. 
—C. L. Warton. | 


A Self-Made Swarm 


Has any one had an experience with bees 
like this? Between 2 strong colonies there 
was an empty hive,with no comb in it. When 
the young bees began to fly around, some of 
them went into the empty hive and they kept 
increasing in numbers. But they left at night 
until July 10; then afew of them stayed 
nights. Then they began to build a little 
comb and put in some honey. They now had 
increased to perhaps a quart. This was about 
the middleof July. Then I let a just-hatched 
queen run in and she began to lay about the 
first of August. When I saw they were going 
to make that their home I gave them a couple 
of empty combs. Before the young bees be- 
gan to hatch they had increased to perhaps a 
quart and a half. They are now quite strong. 

My best colony of bees for honey is what 
some would call hybrids. I have the goldens 
and the 3-banded Italians, Carniolans. and 
the Adels. The second best were the Adels. 

Bees are doing very poorly. I will get 
about 40 pounds from one colony, and none 
from the most of the others. 

A. P 

Round Lake, IIll., Sept. 12. 
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Blue Aster 


I enclose sample of weed or flower, and ask 
its true and correct name, as it is known here 
by the farmers as ‘‘ blue-devil,”’ or “ stick- 
weed.”’ It is comparatively a new weed or 
flower in this part of the country, and, in my 
judgment, is one of the best for bees that we 
have, from the fact that it produces honey in 
the fall of the year. It is usually in full 
bloom by Sept. 15 or 20. This year I did not 
find the bees working on it until Sept. 23, and 
this is the 26th, anditisin full bloom. It 
usually remains in bloom until about the 
middle of October, and if the weather is warm 
enough for the bees to fly they get plenty of 
honey to winter on from this flower. It evi- 
dently came here in the clover seed bought by 
the farmers, as it usually follows clover, and 
seems to be adapted to the same kind of soil 
as clover. It grows from 1 to 4 or 5 feet, ac- 
cording to the soil. Stock seems to be very 
fond of it when in bloom, but do not seem to 
relish it much until itisin bloom. It blooms 
about 10 or 12 days later than the goldenrod 
in this part of the country. In looks, growth 
and general appearance it seems to belong to 
the Chrysanthemum family. 

West VIRGINIA. 


{The flower is the common blue aster— 
Aster azurius—and along with other members 
of the aster tribe it furnishes bees with a lib- 
eral supply of honey-producing sweetness.— 
C. L. WaLTon. | 


Langstroth on tn 
KKK Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 





This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
oc work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
bat 75 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
mal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


ary. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Amerikanische Bienenzucht, 
by Hans Buschbauer, is a bee-keeper’s hand- 
book of 138 pages, which is just what our 
German friends will want. It is fully illus- 
trated, and neatly bound in cloth. Price. 
postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








The Prosperous Bee-Keeper 


——WILL ORDER 





Dittmer’s Foundation 
WHICH IS BEST : 


While they are offering a liberal Discount of 6 percent during October, 
WorKING Wax For Cass A SPECIALTY. 
BEESWAX ALWAYS WANTED. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
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Our Early-Order Discounts on 


~ BER-SUPPLIES 


are now in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 


Culture, at lowest prices. , 
We make the best-finished and substantial 


=i SHIPPING =-CASES & 


in free Shipping-Crates. 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. 6O., Council Blufis, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, lowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb, 
Shugart-Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 


SISSSSAASSSASSASAASASA SAS Ad 


Mention Bee Journal when writted 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Come or send and Save 25 to 50 Percent on slightly damaged goods. 


G SE E 

New Lewis Goods at 7 percent Discount 2x CiPr ON HONEY PACKAGES. 

Any bee-keeper living within a reasonable distance of Chicago can make money on any 
Supplies he may need now or later, by coming to Chicago and looking over the goods that we 
selected out after the fire. Better order quick, if you want any of the goods we are selling at 
25 to 50 percent reduction. 

[2 Send tor list of Slightly Damaged Goods to select trom at 
Reduced Prices. 

Golden Italian or Red Clover Queens by return mail. Untested, 75c; Select Un- 
tested Queens, $1; Tested, $1.25; Select Tested, $2 25. Full Colonies in up-to-date hives, and 
Nuclei, for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co, or tc.) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 AND 193 SuPsRIOR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 
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The FFISGO IS thé Line 
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To take to the Bee-Keepers’ Convention. First- 
class equipment all the way. Through service from = 
° Chicago to San Antonio with exception of change at i 
™ St. Louis. You run through ‘the beautiful Ozarks 

over this scenic line to the Southwest. The conven- 4 
- tion is held at San Antonio in November; the 
weather is delightful ; it is just the time to see this : 

great section at its best. é 


For additional information write 


W. H. RICHARDSON, General Passenger Agent, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 





Illinois and Wisconsin.—The annual 
meeting of the Northern Illinois and South- 
ern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at the Court House, in Kockford, II1., 
on Tuesday, Oct. 16,1906. The meeting be- 
gins at 9 a.m. and lasts all day. All interested 
are invited to attend. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

Cherry Valley, Ill. 





National in Texas.—The National Bee- 

eepers’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention Nov. 8, 9, and 10, 1906, in San Anto- 
nio, Texas. These dates occur at a time when 
the Texas Fair is in progress, and low rates 
will be in force, locally, for several hundreds 
of miles out of San Antonio, and, at the same 
time, there will be home-seekers’ rates avail- 
able from other parts of the country. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. Hutceryson, Sec. 
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A five Honey-Gathering Strain of 
Queens Italians and Carniolans, at 75 cents 
each; 3 for $2; 6 for $3.50; or $6.50 per dozen, for 
Untested. Tested, $1 each, or $10 a dozen. 


GEORGE W, BARNES, 
17A26t 138 N. Pleasant St., Norwalk, OnTO 


SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


YELLOW TO THE TIP 
Select Untested Queens, $1. Tested 
Queens, guaranteed to produce 5- 
banded bees, $2.50 each. 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 
B0Atf JAMES ISLAND, 8. C. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Ir You WANT TO KEEP PosTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST * POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NaTIONAL EXPONENT of the PROAIBITION 
MOVEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 


WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400 West 23rp Straet, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


THE AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORY 


E. N. Eaton, M.8c., Chemist. 
4 years State Chemist, Minnesota. 
6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
1235-1248 Caxton Building, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
Samples of Honey analyzed. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 


Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 


Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is a very pretty thing 
for a bee-keeper or honey- 
seller to wear on his coat- 
lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

The picture shown here- 
with is a reproduction of a motto queen-button 
that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to fasten it, Price, by 
mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. The 
American Bee Journal one year and 4 buttons 
for $1.10. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
834 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 














‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 
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(loves for Handling 
*BEES* 


Something New. 
Something You Want. 


Our specially prepared Gloves soften the 
hands and prevent and cure chapped hands. 
Tae fabric contains a preparation which pre 
vents the gloves from becoming hard and stiff 
We furnish them without armlets or sleeves for 
using in sweeping, gardening or general house- 
work, driving or outdoor work. They 2re just 
the thing for driving im the rain, as they are 
absolutely waterproof. If worn at night they 
keep the hands soft and white. 

All the points of excellence can not be here 
enumerated, but they never fail to give the 
greatest satisfaction. To intreduce them, we 
will send by mail, or with other goods, at the 
following low prices: 

Bee Gloves, long arms, fleece-lined,in two 


sizes—large for men, small for ladies 35 
Men’s Gauntlets, fleece-lined........... .3* 
i aa hn che cei ned dle Ehech.onence 35 
Ladies’,unlined, for wearivg at night or dur- 

ing doing light housework.............. .40 


Early Order Discounts on Bee-Supplies (ex 
none above and a few other articles) as fol 
ows :— 

7 percent for cash with order before Oct. Ist 

6 a) “ “ “ Nov. lst 
Dec. Ist 
Jan. Ist 
3 Feb. lst 
If you haven’t our 1905 catalog, send for one 
aud a free copy of the American Bee Keeper 
(50c a year. Address, 


THE W.T. FALCONER MPG. CO, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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CuHicaco, (ct. 8.— The receipts of comb 
honey are quite large and there is also a good 
demand for it,so that prices are well main- 
tained at 15$l6c for No. 1 to fancy; anything 
short of these grades is not selling freely and 
ranges from ic to 3c per pound less; buck- 
wheat, 12%c; dark grades,8%10c. Extracted, 
white, 646@74c; amber, 6@7c; dark, 544@6éc. 

Beeswax, We. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


To.Lepo, Aug. 20.—The market on honey has 
not changed much since our last quotation. 
Bee-keepers seem to be holding their goods ex 

ting large prices. Fancy white comb brings 
m a retail way 16@\7c; No. 1, 15@16c, with no 
demand tor dark. Extracted white clover, in 
barrels and cans, brings 64%@7c; but very little 
has been offered as yet. Beeswax, 26@28c. 
GriccGs Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 29.—Fanmcy white comb 
brings 16@17c readily; No. 1, white, 2c less per 
pound; the demand is not supplied, but higher 
prices would decrease the demand. Best grades 
of extracted honey bring 8@%c. Good average 
beeswax sells here at $33 per 100 pounds. 

ALTER S. PouUDER. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 20.—Comb honey has 
been arriving quite freely and the demand is 
quite brisk at this time. rices seem to have 
an upward tendency. The outlook is for still 
higher prices. We would advise parties who 
have comb honey to ship, to send it in at once 
and sell it while the demand is on, for Septem- 
ber, October and November are big honey 
mouths. Wequote:. Fancy white comb honey, 
16@18c; No. 1,14@15c; amber. 12@l4c. Faucy 
white extracted, 8@9c; light amber, 7@8c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Ws. A. SELSER. 


New York, Aug. 18.—There is a good de- 
mand for newcropcomb honey, but arrivals 
are very small as yet,and will continue so for 
a week of twotocome. Wequote fancy white 
at 15c; No. 1 white at 14c; No. 2 white at 12c; it 
is too early as yet for dark or buckwheat. Ex- 
tracted is in good demand at 64%@7c for white, 
6c for light amber, and 5@5i¢c for dark. South- 
ern, common average grade, 50@55c per gallon; 
better grades at ogose, Beeswax firm at 30c. 

Hivprets & Sroel ken 





Headquarters  Bee-Supplics 


LARGE DISCOUNTS OFFERED ON EARLY 
ORDERS. Have a large stock on hand, and can sup- 
ply promptly. Freight Rates from CINCINNATI are 
the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY FOR THE SOUTH 


As almost all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. 


~ watoere HONEY 


mail sample and state lowest price expected delivered Cincin- 
nati. If you want to buy, state quality and quantity and I will 
cheerfully quote you price. 


Beeswax Wanted 


Will pay, at all times, highest market price on receipt 
of goods. 


.H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. Warehouses. Freema 


You will 
Send for 


Will buy or 
sell you 
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If you have any 
to sell, : ° 


SIMIg £10) 


CINCINNATI 
.OHIO 


and Central Aves 


WANTED 


To buy for cash, Fancy Comb and Extracted 
Honey. R. A. HOLEKAMP, 
SLA13t 4263 Virginia Ave., 8r. Louis, Mo 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 
When consigning, buying or selling, consult 
R. A. BURNETT & CO, 


199 SouTH WaTaer ST. CHicaco, It. 
QUOTE US cer. eks ot 
Extracted Honey! 


THE FRED W. MUTH co., 51 Walnut St , Cincinnati. 0. 
4\Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


For Rent on Shares 
275 Colonies of BEES in 10- frame Langstroth 
hives. These are the bees The Rambler run 2 
years. J.C. McCUBBIN, 
41 Atf REEDLEY, Fresao Co., CALIF. 
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CINCINNATI, July 21.—We are having new | 
comb honey to arrive and it finds ready sale; | 
fancy white at 14%c; and No, 1 at 13%c. Ex- | 
tracted, white clover, in barrels, at 7éc; in | 
cans, 8c; amber, 54@5Y%c. Beeswax, 30c. 

Cc. H.W. Weper. 





Denver, July 30.—Some small lots of new 
comb honey coming in mow; crop promises to 
be light. At the present we are selling No.1 
white at $3.25 per case of 24 sections; No. 2 at $3. 
We are paying 24: per pound for clean yellow 
wax delivered here. 

Tue CoLo. Hongy-Propucers’ Assn. 





Kansas City, Oct.3.—The demand for comh | 
and extracted honey is good. We quote No. 1 
white comb, 24-section case, $3; No. 2 amber, 
$2.75. Extracted, white, per pound,6%@7c; am- 
ber, 6c. Beeswax,25c. C,C. Crgmons & Co. 

CINCINNATI, Sept. 18.—The demand for comb 
honey is good; fancy and No,1 selling freely 
at 15@l6c; lower grades not wanted at any 
price. The market on extracted honey is quiet, 
as quantities remain unsold from last season. 
We quote amber at 54% @7c, accordiug to qual- 
ity. Fancy extracted white clover at 74 @8c. 
We are paying 29@30cfor choice yellow bees- 
wax free fromdirt. Tus Frep W. Mors Co. 


WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, both Comb and Extracted. 


If you have any WRITE AT ONCE, saying how much you have, how it is put up, and your 
lowest price, and all about it, in first letter. 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Etc. 


Catalog Free—— 
29Atf 1004 East Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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HONEY! HONEY! HONEY! £ 


Have you any to sell? If so, see us be- 
fore selling. We pay highest Market 
Price for both Comb and Extracted 
Honey—also Beeswax. 


GRIGGS BROTHERS, 521 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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“DADANTS FOUNDATION’ § 


IT EXCELS 
EVERY INCH equal to sample 


Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, No Loss. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


BEE-SUPPLIES of all kinds. 


Beeswax Wanted 2 
Sete 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, II. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
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WE WILL BUY 














New Crop Honey, comb and extracted, in any quantity. If you have a crop to , 
dispose of, write us fully as to quality, quantity, style of package, etc., and & 
you will have our answer by return mail. If we should failtocome to an §& 
understanding as to price, we may arrange to handle your crop on consign- 
ment, feeling confident that we can do you justice in every respect. 


WE WILL SELL 


to Bee-Keepers, whose crop is not large enough to supply their trade, various 
grades Honey. Let us know your wants and we will do our best to satisfy 


We are in the market to buy Beeswax at any time of the year. Write us 
when you have any to sell. 
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HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


oS 265 & 267 Greenwich Street NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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